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POLITICAL SITUATION 
ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


Recent Utterances of Potential Dem- 
ocratic Nominees Promise Con- 
vention Battle 


SMITH STATEMENT IMPORTANT 


Held to Strengthen Movement 
Against Roosevelt Who 
Now Leads Field 


The presidential campaign of 1932 is 
now getting under way in earnest. Pol- 
itics has been a little dull owing to the 
lack of a really spirited contest in either 
party for the presidential nomination. 
There is still little prospect of battle in 
the Republican camp, for President Hoo- 
ver seems assured of renomination, but a 
real fight has now developed in the Demo- 
cratic race. Former governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, Democratic candi- 
date in 1928, has broken his long silence 
and has announced his willingness to run 
again. Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
of New York, has thus been challenged 
and during the next four months it is 
certain that the nation will be treated to 
a first-rate political campaign as the vari- 
ous Democratic candidates undertake to 
line up delegates to their national con- 
vention. Then, of course, the big cam- 
paign in which the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates will be pitted against 
each other will open. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S POSITION 


Few political observers believe that 
President Hoover will fail to receive the 
endorsement of his party for a second 
term. There is some dissatisfaction with 
him among Republicans, but no well or- 
ganized opposition. Former Senator France, 
of Maryland, has declared himself a can- 
didate against the president, but his candi- 
dacy has attracted little notice. There 
are reports that Senator Hiram Johnson, 
of California, who is known to be a po- 
litical enemy of the president, may enter 
the race. A number of progressive Re- 
publicans have declared in his favor, but 
no definite and organized Johnson move- 
ment is apparent. There are indications of 
considerable sentiment for him, especially 
in the West. The Chicago Tribune, which 
is one of the most powerful Republican 
papers of the nation and certainly the 
most widely read newspaper of the Mid- 
dle West, publishes a report that Illinois 
may send an uninstructed delegation to the 
Republican National Convention, and the 
report adds that “the general opinion in 
political circles is that if Johnson enters 
. +. he will carry Illinois by a large ma- 
jority.” However this may be, the state- 
ment stands that, in the Republican Party, 
President Hoover at the present time has 
the field practically to himself. 


He will stand on his record. Every 
Republican realizes that the Hoover ad- 
ministration will have to overcome a 
heavy handicap, since it is very hard for 
a president to maintain his popularity 
during a period of serious business de- 
pression. When practically all of the peo- 
ple are suffering losses and are finding it 
hard to live, they are likely to become dis- 
Satisfied with those who are in charge of 
the government and to wonder whether 
some other group might not have done 


(Concluded on page 7) 


ANDREW W. MELLON 








Cabinet Loses Its Oldest Member As Mellon 
Is Appointed Ambassador to London 





Andrew W. Mellon has retired from the 
secretaryship of the treasury after having 
held that position longer than any prede- 
cessor, with the exception of Albert Gal- 
latin. He served under three presidents 
—Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. He 
now goes to London as ambassador to 
Great Britain and his transfer to the new 
position removes from American politics 
one of the characters about whom con- 
troversy has been carried on most heat- 
edly. Before Mr. Mellon entered the 
Harding cabinet he was a captain of 
American industry, the first ever to be 
called to preside over the national treas- 
ury. He was one of the wealthiest of 
Americans. He typified big business in 
politics. As such he gained the confidence 
of business interests and was held almost 
in veneration by those who have a high 
regard for the wisdom and acumen of suc- 
cessful business men and who believe that 
their supreme talents should be called into 
the service of the government. By his ad- 
mirers, Secretary Mellon was spoken of 
as “the greatest secretary of the treasury 
since Hamilton.” He was supposed to be 
a wizard of finance, and during the palmy 
days preceding the crash of 1929 the 
boasted American prosperity was thought 
to be in part the product of his wise coun- 
sels. 


Those who are suspicious of the influ- 
ence in American politics of powerful 


business concerns have looked with dis- 
favor upon the activities of Mr. Mellon. 
They charge that as secretary of the treas- 
ury he was fumbling and inefficient, nearly 
always mistaken in his estimates of rev- 
enues and expenditure, that he is partly 
responsible for the depression by having 
proclaimed during the days of wild specu- 
lation that business was sound and that no 
brake to speculation needed to be applied. 
They charge that he typified big business, 
not as a benevolent, but as a sinister 
power, perverting legislation to the aid of 
great private interests, his own included. 
Whichever of these estimates of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s career as secretary of the treasury 
may be the correct one, he has passed now 
from the scene of embittered controversy. 
He has gone to a new post where his duties 
will arouse less partisanship. As ambas- 
sador to Great Britain he will probably 
be concerned largely in dealing with the 
problem of international debts, and with 
respect to this problem he will bring a 
wealth of experience and a disposition to 
reach a settlement based, not upon emo- 
tion, but upon economic realities. 


Secretary Mellon’s successor as head of 
the treasury is Ogden Mills, who served 
under him as under-secretary, who had 
his complete confidence and the confidence 
of President Hoover. Mr. Mills has for 
some time carried on his shoulders a large 
part of the treasury burdens. 


NEW EFFORT MADE TO 
END INDIAN PROBLEM 


Special Committees Continue Work 
of London Conference in Draft- 
ing Constitution 


RELIGIOUS HATRED OBSTACLE 


But Hope Prevails That India 
Will Become Dominion in 
British Empire 


India is once more in the throes of a 
campaign of civil disobedience. The coun- 
try is torn with civil strife and dissension. 
Anti-British feeling runs high in many 
sections. Demonstrations against the gov- 
ernment are frequent. Many of the in- 
habitants have openly defied the authorities 
by committing acts against the laws of the 
land. They have lowered the British flag 
and have hoisted the tri-color of the 
Nationalists, the political party which is 
clamoring vehemently for independence. 
They have declared strikes as a sign of 
resentment against the strong hand em- 
ployed by the government, thus causing 
dozens of cotton mills temporarily to halt 
their operations. They are carrying on 
such a fierce boycott against British goods 
that the cotton mills of Lancashire in Eng- 
land are being put to a severe strain. 


REPRESSION 


The government, on the other hand, un- 
der the leadership of the viceroy, the Earl 
of Willingdon, is determined to maintain 
law and order. It has taken drastic meas- 
ures to put a stop to lawlessness. It has 
declared the Nationalist Party an illegal 
organization. It has seized its funds when- 
ever possible, It has imprisoned the most 
influential member of the party, Mahatma 
Gandhi. The prisons are filled with hun- 
dreds of other men, women and children 
who have failed to heed the laws and or- 
dinances. It has seized property of those 
citizens who protest against the govern- 
ment by refusing to pay taxes. As a result 
of these conditions, a general state of un- 
rest prevails in India not unlike conditions 
which have existed in that country at 
various intervals during the past few years. 

In the midst of this turmoil and uneasi- 
ness, a renewed effort is being made to 
solve the problem of India—one of the 
most difficult problems of government be- 
fore the world today. For the third time 
within a little more than a year, Britain 
and India are meeting together to talk over 
their problems. The present conference is 
taking place in India. The British govern- 
ment has sent special committees to confer 
with native leaders in an attempt to draft a 
constitution for that country. The present 
meeting is a continuation of the Second 
Round Table Conference which met in 
London during the latter part of 1931. 
After more than two months of delibera- 
tion and discussion that conference came 
to an end without reaching a definite 
agreement. Many of the Indian delegates 
were disappointed. They had hoped to ob- 
tain immediate independence from Great 
Britain. But the problems remaining un- 
solved were so numerous and the obstacles 
to a united India were so great that the 
conference came to an end without reach- 
ing its goal. However, the Indian dele- 
gates were assured by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald that their cause was not lost. He 
told them that Britain had not given up 
hope of finding a solution which would 
satisfy both countries. He therefore in- 
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out India. He wants to have 
clauses inserted in the consti- 
tution which will insure him 
the proper representation in 
the legislature. He would much 
rather remain subject to Great 
Britain than be forced to fol- 
low the dictates of his bitter 
enemy, the Hindu. These are 
some of the reasons why he 
has been luke-warm in his 
support of Gandhi who, he 
claims, is pleading the cause 
of the Hindu. This is why 
the Moslem Congress has de- 
nounced the activities of the 
Nationalist Party in launching 
a drive of civil disobedience 
against the laws of India. 


Will the Round Table Com- 
mittee on Franchise be able 
to reconcile these two oppos- 
ing groups? Will it be able 
to draw up a constitution 
which will protect the inter- 
ests of the Moslems and the 
Sikhs and the Parsees and the 
Buddhists and all the other 
minor religious groups? Will 
the British government be will- 
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SHOP FRONTS IN THE GREAT MARKET—BOMBAY 


These shops operated by natives are not molested by picketers as they sell only native goods, In 
other quarters of Bombay where British products are sold agitation has been constant and serious. 





ing to make far-reaching re- 
forms which will enable In- 
dians to participate more fully 
in their government? These 
are some of the questions 








formed them that the Second Round Table 
Conference had not come to a definite close 
but that it would be adjourned only tem- 
porarily. It was to take up its work in a 
short time; just as soon as the committees 
could be named and make the journey to 
India. 


ROUND TABLE COMMITTEES 


Thus, the work begun by the Second 
Round Table Conference is being continued 
in India this month. Four committees 
have been sent from London. Indian mem- 
bers have been appointed and have been 
working on some of the problems. These 
special committees will spend several 
months in investigations. They will visit 
many of the leading cities. They will en- 
deavor to complete the task left unfinished 
in December when the Round Table Con- 
ference was adjourned. Each committee 
will concern itself with a specific problem. 
In this way it is thought that the obstacles 
which caused the break-down of the Lon- 
don Conference may be overcome. That 
is why the work was divided among special 
groups each one confining its investigations 
to a definite field. 


The Committee on Franchise will study 
the complicated problems connected with 
giving the right of vote to Indians in a 
new democracy. The Committee on Fi- 
nances will seek to work out a scheme of 
dividing in an equitable manner the ex- 
penses of running the proposed govern- 
ment. The Committee on States, the third 
group, will have the task of ascertaining 
what part the independent states in India, 
at present not under the control of Great 
Britain, will play in the Federation. Fi- 
nally, the central committee, called the 
consultative group, will keep in constant 
touch with Mr. MacDonald. It will let 
him know what progress is being made. 
It will be a small round table conference 
similar to that which met in London last 
year. The Earl of Willingdon, the viceroy, 
is in charge of this group and has prom- 
ised his support to work out as quickly as 
possible all the details of the complicated 
problem, 


VOTING 


Perhaps the most difficult task is that 
which has fallen to the Committee on 
Franchise. It will have to decide what 
proportion of representation each religious 
group is to have in the new government. 
It will be an eyewitness to some of the 
scenes of strife and turmoil which for gen- 
erations have torn India asunder, for it 
plans to visit large cities at election time. 
It will take note of the bitter hatred of 
Moslem for Hindu and Hindu for Moslem. 
It will inquire into the contempt in which 


the great throngs of “Untouchables,” or 
outcastes, are held by the other religious 
groups. It will have the gigantic work of 
trying to devise a system of voting and 
representation in a country which is dis- 
united in everything but name. 


This disunion of the Indian people is 
one of the outstanding obstacles to making 
India a united and independent nation. It 
was the principal cause for the failure of 
the Second Round Table Conference. The 
Indians have never been able to present a 
united front to Great Britain. One group 
wants one thing; another wants a different 
thing. Despite the fact that the different 
races, tribes, castes and religious groups 
have been living side by side for centuries, 
they have never become fused into a com- 
mon and united people. Whenever they 
come together, a clash ensues. The two 
predominant groups, the Hindus and the 
Moslems, or Mohammedans, constitute 
the greatest problem in the drafting of a 
constitution. Their delegates had con- 
flicting views in London at both confer- 
ences, the one which met last fall and the 
one of the previous year. And their rela- 
tions have not improved dur- 
ing recent weeks, Events of 


asked by people as they watch 
the present trend of events in India. The 
attitude of Great Britain seems to favor the 
necessary readjustments which will even- 
tually lead to a government in India sim- 
ilar to that in Canada and the other do- 
minions of the British Empire. Prime 
Minister MacDonald, supported by the 
British Parliament, has given this pledge. 
The Earl of Willingdon reiterated this 
view in a recent address before the legis- 
lative Assembly in New Delhi, the capital 
of India, when he stated: “I feel it a great 
pride and privilege to be leading India on 
to her promised position as an absolutely 
equal partner with the other dominions 
under the crown.” This statement was 
made a few days before the arrivai of the 
Round Table Committees in India. 


PROGRESS 


These promises are in harmony with a 
policy inaugurated by Britain some years 
ago. She has given Indians an increas- 
ingly important part in their governmental 
affairs to prepare them for eventual self- 
government. Many natives hold important 
positions in the government. In certain 
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provinces they are elected by the people 
to positions as cabinet ministers. In many 
cities, the government is now controlled by 
Indians themselves. They also hold im- 
portant posts in the army. Thus, it can- 
not be said that Britain has not given the 
Indians any voice in their government. 
And she appears to be willing to go even 
further. But she has insisted that these 
difficult problems and conflicts must be 
settled before she can withdraw completely, 


The Round Table Committee on States 
is confronted with a problem of an en- 
tirely different nature. It is to determine 
the future of the native states of which 
there are more than seven hundred. These 
states are governed independently of Great 
Britain. Each is ruled by its own prince, 
rajah, or maharajah. Will they be willing 
to give up their rights and privileges to 
form part of an independent India? What 
relation will they have to the proposed 
central government? What provisions will 
be made for them in the constitution? 
What proportion of the government’s ex- 
penses is to be shared by them? These 
are some of the problems with which the 
Committee on States will be dealing dur- 
ing the next few months. 


NATIVE STATES 


It is not at all certain that the inde- 
pendent rulers will desire to become mem- 
bers of the Indian Federation. Although 
a large number attended the Round Table 
Conference in London, they do not ap- 
pear to be unanimous in their desire to 
give up their present independence and 
to be submerged in a united India. They 
have enjoyed some protection from Great 
Britain in the past, and many would be 
satisfied to retain their present status. 


The present meetings and negotiations 
are regarded as vitally important because, 
many people believe, the future destiny of 
India depends upon their outcome. The 
British government is particularly anxious 
to have the Indians settle some of their 
differences so that permanent steps may be 
taken in setting up the constitution. Ac- 
cordingly, the special committees will re- 
port the results obtained by their negoti- 
ations to the committee headed by the 
viceroy. If the details are successfully 
worked out, and agreements are reached, 
the British government will call another 
general conference, probably in London, 
for the purpose of ratifying the action 
taken, and putting the constitution into 
definite shape. How soon this will be no 
one can foretell. It will depend largely 
upon the ability of the Indians to come to 
terms among themselves. 





the past month demonstrate 
the depth of the chasm which 
separates them. All the fiery 
hatred of the past burst forth 
in the province of Kashmir 
where Moslems and Hindus 
came into open conflict. That 
section of India is not under 
the rule of Great Britain but 
is governed by a native prince, 
or maharajah. He is a Hindu. 
Eighty per cent of the inhabi- 
tants are Moslems. They 
sought to drive him from his 
throne. It was only after 
strong military force had been 
applied that the revolution 
was put down. 





HATRED 


So it is throughout India. 
The Moslem hates the Hindu, 
and the Hindu hates the Mos- 
lem. Each is awaiting the 
moment when he may strike 
a deadly blow at the other. 
Each regards the other as a 
heathen and an infidel. Each 
‘abhors the religious beliefs of 
the other. The Moslem is not 
certain that he wants inde- 
pendence. He wants to make 
sure that in the new govern- 
ment he will not be domi- 
nated by the Hindus who are 
in a strong majority through- 


Only a part of India is under British control. 
independent states under native princes, 
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DISUNITED INDIA 


The white areas represent independent and partially 
The shaded areas represent British India. 
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—From U, S. 8S. R. in Construction 


MODERN RUSSIA 


This is a moving picture studio in the Russia of today. 


which existed before the revolution of 1917. 


It is in striking contrast to the Russia 


funny machinery is used and 
where the peasants do not own 
anything, but receive payment 
when the harvest season is 
over. Ivan is puzzled about 
this new form of life. He has 
seen his father become 
very angry about it. He has 
heard complaints that the 
Communists are placing such 
heavy taxes on the peasants 
who refuse to join the collect- 
ive that it is difficult to make a 
living. And if there is a sur- 
plus after harvest, it is taken 
away from them. Ivan agrees 
with his father and believes 
that it is good to manage one’s 
own farm. He likes the idea 
of making a little profit and 
having something to store 
away for the future. He sees 
his father’s horse, his cow, his 
chickens and hogs and likes to 
think of them as their own. 
But his father tells him that 
soon they must join a collect- 
ive. Most of the peasants are 








Russians View Great Experiment to Introduce 
Communism With Conflicting Emotions 





Russia is a land of contrasts. A gigantic 
experiment is being carried on in an attempt 
to turn an entire nation into a Communistic 
state—a state where wealth and the owner- 
ship of private property are abolished, where 
the industries exist for the benefit of all and 
where the power is in the hands of the work- 
ing classes. It is to be a state where the in- 
terests of the individual are to be secondary 
to the interests of all. This is the hope of 
the Communists. But great difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in bringing this about. There 
are perhaps 150,000,000 people in Russia, 
some 5,000,000 of whom are members of the 
Communist Party, the faction in power. 
There is wide difference of opinion among the 
Russians themselves as to whether the new 
system is a good one. Some are ardently in 
favor of it, and some are opposed. The fol- 
lowing account portrays a conflict of emo- 
tion by expressing the views of two imagi- 
nary Russian youths, Nikolai Ninel, a young 
Communist living in the great capital, Mos- 
cow, and Ivan Petrokoff, the son of a peas- 
ant residing far from the center of intense 
Communist activity. 


Nikolai Ninel is hurrying through the 
streets of Moscow. He looks neither to 
the right nor to the left as he passes 
through the more crowded districts of the 
city. He has no time to stop and stare at 
the many interesting incidents always tak- 
ing place where a number of people are 
gathered. There are more important things 
to be attended to. There is to be a meet- 
ing of the Young Pioneers, and Nikolai 
Ninel must be present. 

The meeting promises to be exciting. But 
then, meetings of the Young Pioneers are 
always exciting. Everybody will be enthu- 
siastic. Speeches will be made. The speak- 
ers will tell of the rapid progress that 
Soviet Russia is making. They will say 
that the Young Pioneers must work hard 
for the cause. It is on them that the future 
of Russia depends; not on the old men and 
women who were a part of the old Russia 
before the revolution in 1917. 

Nikolai Ninel is only fourteen. But he is 
proud to feel that he is helping to remake 
Russia. Already he belongs to a political 
group and has important work to do. 
Whenever there is an election or a demon- 
stration in Moscow, Young Pioneers must 
be there to distribute leaflets and to help 
along with the agitation. On such occa- 
sions Nikolai Ninel must be ready for duty. 
That is his job as one of the two million 
Young Pioneers. In two more years he will 
be sixteen. Then he will join another 
group, the Union of Communist Youth, and 
he will be given even greater tasks to per- 
form. Later, when he is a man he will be- 
come a member of the Communist Party. 
There is no need to fear that he will be ex- 
cluded from the party, for his father is a 
workingman. The party is almost entirely 
made up of workingmen, and he will be 
welcomed. He will surely be given an im- 
portant position, for his teachers have told 
him that he is very able. Then he will help 





to rule Russia—to make of it a Communist 
state where the people will share in the ad- 
vantages, where there will be no rich class, 
where the laborers, the proletariat, will be 
supreme, and where everyone will find hap- 
piness, 

Such is Nikolai Ninel’s dream. That is 
why he has little time to waste. Once in a 
while he will join with his comrades in a 
game of football or will go ice-skating. It 
is pleasant enough to indulge in those 
sports, but they are not the most impor- 
tant things in his life. He must first of all 
study hard if he is to become a great en- 
gineer. And then he must remember that 
he is a Young Pioneer. That gives him 
work to do. He has not even time to be 
with his family. But he is not concerned, 
for family life means little to him. He does 
not live with his parents but in a dormi- 
tory with a group of fellow-comrades and 
students. Like all good Communists, Nik- 
olai Ninel believes that the family must 
decrease in importance. Everyone must 
work for the common good — father, 
mother, child, everyone. And as for reli- 
gion, he hates the very word. He is an athe- 
ist and scorns all beliefs as superstition and 
foolishness. All those things belong to the 
past. Nikoai Ninel lives in the present and 
in the future. He works feverishly and ar- 
dently. He dreams of the day when the 
whole world will be won over to Commu- 
nism. 


Ivan Petrokoff lives far 
away from Moscow. His 
father is a peasant and tills a 
small strip of land a short dis- 
tance out from the village. 
Life for the Petrokoffs has 
always been hard. In the win- 
ter it is cold, very cold. It is 
not easy to obtain fuel to 
warm the rude cottage. At 
night Ivan hears the wind 
whining as it sweeps through 
the cracks between the logs. 
He feels the icy air against his 
cheek. But that is the way it 
has always been. The Petro- 
koffs have known no other life. 
Only with the greatest diffi- 
culty can the family of seven 
eke out a meager existence. 
The land is hard to cultivate 
and does not yield any too 
much for their needs. 


The other day Ivan Petro- 
koff went to a mass meeting 
where he heard a Communist 
deliver a spirited address. The 
peasants were urged to give 
up their land and to join a col- 
lective. Ivan is not sure just 
what is meant by a collective, 
but, as he understands it, it is 
a huge farm where all sorts of 


doing so to escape the heavy 
taxes and because many of 
them think they will be better off. Ivan 
is sorry. 

He is not so sure about this new Com- 
munistic system. He does not know very 
much about it. The Communists say there 
is no God. His mother, he knows, is very 
religious. She has taught him to believe in 
God. Ivan is very much distressed at all 
this. He is perturbed about the new life 
which he must face. Perhaps it will turn 
out all right, but he had rather go on as 
before, 





HIGHER TAXES REQUIRED 





It is now apparent that the task of rais- 
ing enough additional taxes to meet the 
expenses of the government is to be a big- 
ger one than had been supposed. Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
who will soon assume the position of sec- 
retary, has reported to Congress that $1,- 
241,000,000 in additional taxes must be 
raised. This is $450,000,000 more than 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon estimated 
would be required when he sent his an- 
nual statement to Congress last December. 

The reason for this bad guess is that 
the revenues upon which the government 
depends are falling off due to a decline in 
the sums collected as import duties and to 
the reduction of all incomes from taxation. 
This situation will require a complete re- 
vision of the taxation plan which the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives has had under considera- 
tion. 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 











Familiarity has a cunning disenchantment; 
in a day or two she can steal all beautv from 
the mountain-tops; and the most st ‘ling 
words begin to fall dead upon the ear (fter 
several repetitions. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 

A scientist predicts that the human chin ul- 
timately will vanish but it won’t be for lack 
of exercise. 

—Columbus Ohio State JouRNAL 

Veterinarians from all parts of New Jersey 
held their annual convention in Jersey City. 
They came in autos. —Jersey JOURNAL 

Critics say the picture “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware” isn’t a work of art. But 
the crossing was. —Omaha Wortp-HERALD 

One thing that renders conversation diffi- 
cult is the fact that much of it is carried on 
by people who, having a little spare time, 
think they will proceed to settle questions 
that have puzzled the world for centuries. 

—Washington Star 


1929—Rich Man; 1930—Poor Man; 1931 
—Beggar Man; 1932—Thief. 
—Franklin Pierce Adams 
It is a fact that singing is extremely bene- 
ficial in certain cases of deafness, says a med- 
ical column. And vice-versa. —LIrE 


Cheer up, Arizona farmers. It could be 
worse. Suppose oil or copper were found on 
your land. —Arizona PRODUCER 

A moron, a halfwit, even an idiot, can 
laugh at other people’s mishaps; the man who 
can laugh at a superstition, a custom, a tra- 
dition, an institution, must be an observer; 
but the man who can genuinely laugh at 
himself is truly intelligent. 

—Prof. Carl G. Gaum 

Buckingham Chandler says that the farmer 
never knows hunger or unemployment. It’s 
the farmer’s wife who never knows unem- 
ployment, and that is why the farmer never 
knows hunger. 

—American Lumberman (Chicago) 


Senator Hattie Caraway says the tasks of 
a senator are “very taxing.” The whole na- 
tion is becoming painfully aware of the fact. 

—Nashville BANNER 

Senator Huey Long says he’s going to get 
an education in Washington. Trust his fel- 
low members to attend to that. 

—Philadelphia BULLETIN 

“What do you do with your old suit?” 
asks a woman novelist. Take it off at night 
and put it on in the morning. 

—Tue Humorist (London) 

Great Britian will impose a 10 per cent 
tariff on all except a few imports. They call 
10 per cent a tariff in Great Britain! 

—New York Tres 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Whangpoo (whong- 
poo), Woosung (woo-soong). 











—From “Soviet Russia,” by William H. Chamberlain (Little Brown). 
PEASANT RUSSIA 


A great number of peasants view the Russian experiment with distaste. 


They are reluctant to aban- 


don their small farms and join the collectives. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


STATE of virtual warfare continued 

to prevail in the vicinity of Shanghai 
during the first week of February. Fierce 
and incessant fighting took place between 
the Chinese and Japanese on each consecu- 
tive day. There were two principal areas 
of combat. The Japanese continued their 
attack on Chapei, a section of the Chinese 
city of Shanghai, Farther down, at the 
mouth of the Whangpoo River, the Japa- 
nese struggled to capture the Woosung 
forts at the juncture of the Whangpoo and 
the Yangtze Rivers. This is a strategic lo- 
cation as the forts block the entrance to 
Shanghai. The Japanese sent reinforce- 
ments to the Shanghai area which were 
forced to stop and give battle to the Chi- 
nese at the Woosung forts. Japanese forces 
were thus divided. 

It was reported that the Japanese were 
very much disappointed at not meeting 
with greater and more rapid success in 
their drive against Shanghai. The Chinese 
have resisted them fiercely and stubbornly 
at every turn. It is not possible to gain 
an estimate of the number killed and 
wounded. At one time the Chinese stated 
that they had mowed down 500 Japanese 
with machine-gun fire. But the Japanese 
entered an emphatic denial. 

Meanwhile the International Settlement, 
while in a constant state of danger because 
of the proximity of the hostilities, escaped 
any considerable harm. It was said that 
occasionally a shell dropped into the Set- 
tlement, but no great damage was reported. 
Authorities complained against Japanese 
planes flying over the Settlement, drawing 
the fire of Chinese anti-aircraft guns, ren- 
dering the situation all the more precari- 
ous. In order to provide adequate defense 
in the Settlement, the United States and 
Great Britain had by February 6 each con- 
centrated forces of about 6,000 in that dis- 
trict. Both governments were firm in their 
determination that the safety of their citi- 
zens should not be placed in jeopardy. 

On February 5 the Japanese concluded 
the offensive they had launched in Harbin, 
to the north, in Manchuria, and entered 


the city the next day. The activities of Ja- 
pan met with no protest from Soviet Rus- 
sia which has large interests in and around 
Harbin. The city is the headquarters for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which is 
largely under the control of Russia. Many 
Russians also reside there. 

All attempts to settle the difficulties and 
to bring peace to the Orient ended in fail- 
ure. On February 2, the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Italy presented 
a five-point proposal to both Japan and 
China requesting that hostilities should 
cease; that there should be no further 
preparation or mobilization for military ac- 
tivity; that Chinese and Japanese com- 
batants should withdraw from the fighting 
area; that neutral zones should be estab- 
lished for the protection of the Interna- 
tional Settlement and that negotiations 
should begin to settle all outstanding dif- 
ficulties with the help of neutral observers 
or participants, 

The Japanese rejected this proposal say- 
ing that they could not agree to the last 
point. The dispute was a matter which 
could only be settled between the two con- 
testants, they held, and they could not tol- 
erate the participation of a third party. 
They likewise refused to consider the ces- 
sation of further preparation or mobiliza- 
tion, stating that the unreliability of the 
Chinese rendered this impossible. They 
were willing to agree on the other points. 
In view of the failure of this proposal the 
powers appeared indisposed to make any 
further suggestions and contented them- 
selves with keeping a close watch on devel- 
opments and in assuring their subjects in 
the International Settlement that they 
would be given the utmost protection. 
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HE World Disarmament Conference 

had been in session less than a week 
before proposals of a definite nature were 
presented by the various nations. As the 
head of each delegation was called to ad- 
dress the conference, he presented the plan 
of his government—the plan which it 
thought would be most effective in reduc- 
ing armaments and insuring peace. During 
the first week, three such proposals were 
made, one by the French, one by the Eng- 
lish and one by the Americans. The three 
proposals had certain features which re- 
sembled each other, but on certain funda- 
mental principles there was a decided dif- 
ference. 

Perhaps the most striking of the sug- 
gestions was that made by André Tardieu, 
minister of war in the French government 
and head of the French delegation. He sug- 
gested that the only way of insuring peace 
throughout the world was to create a 
League of Nations army, the duty of which 
would be to punish nations guilty of at- 
tacking others. In this way, said Mr. Tar- 
dieu, the League would have the power to 
end a dispute. It would be able to use its 
air, naval and military forces to end a con- 
flict. Embodied in this proposal is also a 
provision that the various nations place 
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their heavy armaments,—t heir 
bombing planes, vessels carrying 
large guns, submarines—under 
the control of the League. In 
other words, he would have the 
League become similar to a super- 
state, or an international body to 
which the nations of the world 
would be subject. 

The British had a different plan 
to lay before the representatives 
of the fifty nations in attendance 
at Geneva. Their case was pre- 
sented by Sir John Simon, the 
foreign minister. Britain would 
have the nations reduce their 
present armaments by twenty-five 
per cent. It would have the dis- 
armament conference fix certain 
limits which would mark the limit 
to which nations might build their 
armaments. It would also do 
away with some of the more de- 
structive instruments of warfare 
such as the submarine, poisonous 
gases, and the use of bacteria in 
warfare. But the British did not 











OUT OF ALL PROPORTION 
—Talburt in Washington Nrws 


appear to favor the establishment 
of the world army proposed by 











the French. Sir John Simon 
stated that he believed it would 
be a much better plan to have the 
conference strive for a reduction 
of armaments rather than to at- 
tempt to establish a world army. 

The next to present the views 
of his country was Hugh Gibson, 
United States ambassador to Bel- 
gium and acting head of the 
American delegation in the ab- 
sence of Secretary Stimson. The 
proposal made by Mr. Gibson was 
far-reaching. It contained provi- 
sions for arms reduction or limi- 
tation in many lines. First of all, 
it recommended that the treaties 
‘drawn up by the Washington 
Conference of 1921 and the Lon- 
don Conference of 1930, limit- 
ing until the end of 1936 the size 
of the navies of the countries 
which signed them, be prolonged. 
It also suggested that efforts 
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be made to induce France 
and Italy to join the Lon- 
don Treaty since those countries 
did not sign because of their in- 





BUT HE IS GOING TO NEED YOUR HELP 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








ability to reach a definite agree- 
ment on the size of their respective navies. 

The American proposal also called for 
the complete abolition of submarines, poi- 
sonous gases; greater restrictions on heavy 
tanks and similar armaments; and asked 
that the size of armies be limited to the 
minimum required to maintain order 
within a country and to defend it against 
aggression from outside. 


ELIEF measures 
for the unem- 
ployed occupied the 
greater part of Con- 
gress’ attention last 
week. In the Senate, 
the debates centered 
upon the La Follette- 
Costigan bill, provid- 
ing for a gift of 
$375,000,000 to the 
unemployed and their 
families. The authors 
of this bill, Senator 
Robert M. La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin and Edward P. Costigan 
of Colorado, spent hours on the floor of 
the Senate trying to convince their fellow 
members that this sum should be appropri- 
ated from the treasury to buy food and 
clothing for those in distress. But the 
measure met strong opposition from many 
quarters and did not come up for a vote 
largely because many substitute relief bills 
were introduced in its stead. 

One of the strongest objections to this 
hunger relief bill was that it provides for 
a gift or “dole” to the needy. Many sen- 
ators thought that it would be better for 
the government to lend money to the 
states so that they might take care of 
their needs by building roads and enter- 
ing upon a program of public works. Fore- 
most of the substitute measures was a re- 
lief bill introduced by the Democratic 
Senators Walsh, Black and Buckley, which 
provides that loans amounting to $750,- 
000,000 be made to the various states, 
one-half to be used for public works and 
the other half for direct relief. This 
bill, however, was not received very 
warmly by the Senate. Other proposals 
suggested that President Hoover be given 
the authority to distribute a fixed sum for 
relief; that a definite sum be turned over 
to the Red Cross for this purpose. It was 
the consideration of all these measures 
which delayed the vote on the La Follette- 
Costigan bill. 

Meanwhile, the House of Representa- 
tives was considering the same question. 
The discussions in the lower house, how- 
ever, were taking place in committee 
rooms instead of in the main chamber. 
The bill had not yet reached the floor of 
the House for open debate and vote. In 
another room, the House Committee on 
Agriculture was discussing the bill calling 
for the distribution of 40,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to the needy. This bill was 
passed by the Senate some time ago, but 
had not been taken up by the House until 
last week. The Agriculture Committee, 
however, did not seem to favor this form 
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of relief and voted against the wheat-to- 
needy measure, 14-9. Thus, the bill was 
killed before it was presented to the body 
of the House. 
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RESIDENT Hoover is determined to 

stop the widespread hoarding of money 
now prevalent in this country. Accord- 
ingly, he has launched an anti-hoarding 
campaign in an attempt to bring money 
out of hiding and put it back into the 
banks and channels of circulation. On 
February 6, he called together a large 
number of leaders of business and com- 
mercial and civic organizations to ask 
their codperation in this drive. It was es- 
timated that these people represented or- 
ganizations throughout the country having 
a total membership of more than twenty 
million. 

It was decided at the conference that 
the best way to combat the tendency to 
hoard money was to restore confidence 
among people of the nation. Hence, a na- 
tion-wide canvass was planned. An organi- 
zation has been set up to handle the cam- 
paign. In addition to a national group, 
headed by Colonel Frank Knox, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, there will be 
groups in each of the states and communi- 
ties. Colonel Knox stated last week that 
plans are now under way to visit every 
household in an effort to convince the in- 
habitants of each community that it is to 
their own advantage to bring out their 
hidden wealth, because if they continue to 
withdraw their funds from the banks, they 
are the ones to suffer since the banks are 
forced to close. 
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HE British Parliament, which came 

back into session early this month af- 
ter an extended holiday recess, lost no 
time in swinging into definite action. The 
first matter of importance up for consider- 
ation was the adoption of a protective 
tariff along the lines suggested by Neville 
Chamberlain, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in a bill introduced into the 
House of Commons on February 4. On 
March 1, Great Britain will begin charg- 
ing a ten per cent duty on almost all im- 
ports into that country. A few products 
are to be excepted—wheat, meat, fish, 
grain, cotton and wool. 

But the new British tariff will not nec- 
essarily stop at collecting the ten per cent, 
for the Chamberlain bill provides that du- 
ties may be increased up to one hundred 
per cent of the value of any specific arti- 
cle. The only products which the United 
States exports to Great Britain in large 
quantities and which will not be affected 
by the new tariff are wheat and cotton. It 
is expected that the new tariff will greatly 
affect American concerns which sell goods 
to England. But Britain seems determined 
to follow in the footsteps of other coun- 
tries and protect her home industries. She 
wants to reduce her imports of foreign 
goods to a minimum and give as much 
trade as possible to local industries. 
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A LIFE OF WASHINGTON 


A great deal has been written about 
George Washington this year on the oc- 
casion of the bicentennial celebration of his 
birth. One of the most valuable of the bi- 
ographical contributions has been made by 
an Englishman, Norwood Young, whose 
book “George Washington: Soul of the 
Revolution” (New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company. $3.50) was published 
this month. This book is factual in nature. 
The 350 pages are packed with information 
about Washington, his family, and the in- 
cidents of his career. The literary style is 
not so appealing as is that of some biogra- 
phies, but the book does furnish a very use- 
ful record of Washington’s life. 


Mr. Young steers a middle course be- 
tween those who give themselves over to 
uncritical eulogy of Washington and those 
who indulge in cynical and irresponsible 
gossip concerning his alleged weaknesses. 
The attitude of the author is sympathetic 
and appreciative. He does not ignore cer- 
tain of Washington’s characteristics which 
do not contribute particularly to his fame, 
but when, for example, he discusses the 
land speculation in which Washington en- 
gaged, he does it in a matter-of-fact way 
without imputing immoral or unsocial mo- 
tives to Washington and without hinting 
that the operations were in any sense 
scandalous. Quite unemotionally he de- 
scribes Washington’s life as a farmer, point- 
ing out that he accepted such institutions 
of his time as the holding of indentured 
servants, and that he accepted also the in- 
stitution of slavery, though with personal 
regret and misgivings. He suggests certain 
weaknesses of Washington as a military 
leader, but places him nevertheless among 
the great statesmen of all time. These 
paragraphs, appreciating the greatness of 
Washington, are worth quoting: 


In the influence he exercised over human 
destiny Washington must be considered one 
of the greatest men in the history of the 
world. He was as indispensable as any man 
can be supposed to be, as Commander-in- 
Chief, president of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and First President of the United 
States, in the creation, the rearing, and the 
establishment of the American Republic. No 
other commander could have withstood the 
jealousies of rivals, of Congress, and of the 
states, the mere retention of his post gave him 
a settled position in the eyes of the world. 
The international reputation of Washington, 
his personal probity, and courtly demeanor 
were essential to obtain the assistance of 
France, that the French might feel that they 
could deal with the American representative 
as with a man of honor and conduct. With- 
out the “Rules of Civility” there might have 
been no French alliance, and without France 
the American cause was lost. Then, but for 
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the presence of Washington in the chair dur- 
ing the hot and strenuous debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, the delegates might 
have allowed their hostilities to overcome 
their affinities. There was such grave danger 
of disruption, that the moderating and cen- 
tralizing influence of Washington may well 
have been vitally necessary to obtain the 
final agreement. Finally, as President, he 
brought into being a Union which the Con- 
vention had merely written on paper. 


He described himself as “inheriting inferior 
endowments from nature,” expressing his fear 
that the public service might suffer from his 
deficiencies. But, though some of the chief 
officials may have been more subtle and adroit 
than Washington, there was not one among 
them who could say, with him, “I have found 
no better guide hitherto than upright inten- 
tions and close investigation.” In that sen- 
tence lies the secret of Washington’s achieve- 
ments. The simple virtues of devotion and 
industry, of a complete surrender of self to 
the needs of his country, comprised his equip- 
ment. As Hamilton said, he was “a very 
honest man.” Lucky the nation which can 
discover such a man to lead it. 


The author concludes his work with a 
chapter on “The Dream of the Loyalist.” 
It is interesting as an expression of the 
opinion of an English writer concerning the 
permanent effect of the American Revolu- 
tion upon the course of human history: 


If the American colonies had remained in 
the British Empire, the Anglo-American com- 
bination would have been strong enough to 
compel the rest of the world to abolish their 
navies, and abandon their plans for war in 
the air. In these conditions, such a catastro- 
phe as the war of 1914 would be unlikely to 
occur, and if unpreventable, would soon be 
ended. The psychological effect of a condi- 
tion of peace being established in the regions 
where all nations meet, at sea and in the air, 
would be a deterrent to war on land. The 
peace factor, once introduced, would make 
nations less inclined to quarrel with their land 
neighbors, especially now that improvements 
in the means of communication have brought 
home to all peoples their dependence upon 
each other. The sovereignty of States, having 
been encroached upon by the limitation, to 
peaceful pursuits, of their use of the sea ar- 
teries and air tubes of mankind, a condition 
of mind might be produced conducive to the 
formation of a Federation, on the lines of that 
evolved by the Convention over which Wash- 
ington presided. If no such Anglo-American 
combination can be formed, the world will 
have to wait until America is strong enough 
to undertake alone the task of centralization. 
We may hope that she will produce, to pre- 
side over a Federated World, another out- 
standing personality, upright and majestic, a 
second George Washington. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 


Whether one is a student of literature or 
a student of political problems, or just a 
plain unspecialized citizen, he would surely 
find quite fascinating a study of the con- 
tributions the great writers of all time 
have made toward an understanding of the 
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sibilities of human 
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life. Such a study 





has been made, 
and made quite 


effectively, by 
Philo M. Buck, 
Te., in **Fhe 
Golden Thread” 
(New York: Mac- 
millan. $4.00). 
The author re- 
views the works 


of great writers 
from Homer to 
the present scien- 
tific age and ex- 
amines them to 
see how the litera- 
tures of the dif- 
ferent periods 
have treated these 
outstanding hu- 
man problems. An 
indication of the 
scope of the work 
and also of the 
beauty of its style 
may be indicated 
from the following 
quotations: 
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Too easy is it to 
regard literature 
merely as a form 
of harmless enter- 
tainment, a_ kind 
of pastime that 
frees us for a mo- 
ment from the dull 
monotony of our 
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daily lives. And as 
a relaxation that 
interrupts the ear- 
nestness of living, 





An illustration from “The Golden Thread,” by Philo M. Buck, Jr. 








it doubtless has a (Macmillan). 
large recreative 
value. No one 


could find a large 

zest in life were it so perfectly set to busi- 
ness routine, day and night, as the economy 
of an ant-hill, with not a moment for the 
profitless interruption of mere aimless enjoy- 
ment. But this is to put the value of litera- 
ture not much higher than that of a picnic 
or circus; and somehow great literature at 
least instinctively refuses to take itself thus 
lightly. 

With reason. The ideas in great literature 
mean something far more than a genial di- 
version. To most of us life offers few op- 
portunities for much more than the common- 
place—the little round of love and adven- 
ture and business that bounds the petty realm 
we call our own. Drab it must be in the 
main and often not more spontaneous than 
the spinning cog in a huge machine. How 
seldom may one unaided catch glimpses of 
distant horizons or feel the urge of strange 
adventure or meet personalities larger than 
one’s own. Restless perhaps in youth with 
the desire to explore distant and larger ex- 
perience, long before age begins to dim the 
eye or slacken the pulse, one touches the in- 
evitable, and like Faust learns that life is a 
perpetual renunciation of fruitless desire. 
What are the heights and depths of human 
potentiality to us who must provide and 

lay up against sickness and old 
age? ‘ 
By seeing the world as Ho- 

















WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE 


An illustration from “George Washington: Soul of the Revolution,” by Norwood Young (McBride). 


mer or Shakespeare, Dante or 
Goethe, saw it, we add to our 
accumulating account the expe- 
rience also of these men, and 
our lives are thereby made the 
richer. To no single experience, 
be it never so rich, are the rich- 
est and most complex depths of 
human nature revealed. To 
- see its -fullest powers, and to 
catch its ripest wisdom, one 
must tarry long over the experi- 
ence of the human race as it has 
been revealed, not in history, 
but in the imagination of poets 
and adventurers. Here best we 
see the vast panorama, the thing 
that is human nature, gradually 
unfolded before our eyes and in 
our own sympathetic experience. 
This in reality is the romance of 
tradition. 


HOPE FOR DISARMAMENT? 


The current issue of the 
Forum contains an article of 
considerable value written by 
André Maurois, the brilliant 
French analyst and author 
who comes nearer to under- 
standing America and Ameri- 
cans than most Frenchmen. 
M. Maurois takes up the prob- 
lem of disarmament and makes 
an attractive presentation of 


the French point of view by putting his 
article in the form of a dialogue between a 
French deputy and an American senator. 

M. Maurois makes a concrete proposal 
which bears similarity to those advanced 
by other Frenchmen, the most recent of 
which was the official French Plan to 
create a world army under the control of 
the League of Nations, presented by André 
Tardieu before the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva. But M. Maurois, while 
thinking along the same lines, would pro- 
ceed more slowly. At first he would only 
place all airplanes in Europe under the 
direction of the League. This, he says, 
would result in economic advantages in 
that the network of airlines could be more 
efficiently organized. It would contribute 
progress toward disarmament, because all 
commercial planes would become neutral 
in time of war and could not be turned 
into bombing planes as is possible at pres- 
ent. Lastly, it would have political ad- 
vantages because it would give the League 
vital and real work to do, which M. 
Maurois holds is a necessary development 
if that institution is to prosper. The 
project of M. Maurois is an interesting 
one as is his entire article. ‘“What Hope 
for Disarmament” should be read by all 
who wish to gain a better understanding of 
the French point of view. 


THE GOLD CRISIS 


The February Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains an article particularly timely and im- 
portant on “The Meaning of the Gold 
Crisis.” It has been written by William 
Orton, former member of the British gov- 
ernment’s department of labor and now 
professor of economics. It is unfortunate 
for the person whose knowledge of eco- 
nomics is limited that this article is some- 
what technical. Mr. Orton presupposes an 
understanding of certain basic economic 
principles which govern the gold standard. 

However, everyone can derive some 
benefit by reading carefully this important 
article. It explains the causes underlying 
the great financial upheavals which swept 
over Europe during 1931. It traces, in a 
scholarly manner, events leading up to the 
bankruptcy of Austria in the spring; the 
threatened collapse of Germany; the mora- 
torium and the difficulties connected with 
putting the agreement into effect because 
of the objections of France. 
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T would be an unfortunate thing if any 
people should become forgetful of the 
services of their great heroes. It is not so 
much that the gratitude a nation shows is an 
incentive to high endeavor 


The on the part of its leaders, 
Memory as that the benefit which 
OF Meson comes from gratitude and 


appreciation for conspicuous 

service goes rather to the 
people themselves. By remembering great 
lives and great deeds they are ever inspired 
to follow in the paths which greatness 
has marked out and thus the levels of 
achievement are raised. It is well, there- 
fore, that the American people should 
fittingly recognize the bicentennial of 
Washington’s birth and should call to 
mind with renewed emphasis those qual- 
ities of character which have given him 
the place of primacy which he holds among 
Americans and which have made him 
in many respects an exemplar of the fin- 
est American ideals. 


There is, of course, a certain danger in 
the act of hero worship. A people may 
build about a great man such a body of 
legend that his real character is obscured. 
Those who write of him may, in their 
anxiety to make him an object of unal- 
loyed admiration, draw pictures of what 
they conceive to be the ideal character 
with an increasing disregard to objective 
fact. Those who build up a fictitious hero 
in this way may think they are doing his 
memory a great service. But in fact what 
they are doing is substituting their own 
ideals of greatness for the actual personal- 
ity of the man himself. This is not at all a 
compliment and sometimes it happens that 
the substitution of the ideals of biogra- 
phers for the personality of the man of 
whom they write is by no means an im- 
provement. 


During recent years there has been a 
revulsion from the uncritical hero wor- 
ship which had tended to substitute a fic- 

titious Washington for the 


Washington real man. In some cases 
And His the pendulum swung quite 
Biogeaphers far. In an effort, appar- 


ently, to bring to life a 

living Washington, biogra- 
phers like W. E. Woodward (“Washing- 
ton: The Image and the Man”) have de- 
veloped an attitude of cynicism. They 
have resorted to cheap gossip about the 
supposed weaknesses of Washington. The 
more healthy attitude is shown by biogra- 
phers, such as Rupert Hughes, who are 
painstaking and critical in their effort to 
present Washington as he actually lived. 


Hughes has indeed been accused of being 
unfair to Washington (see Historical Out- 
look, February, 1932, p. 71), but Hughes 
appears to do Washington credit by as- 
suming that a picture of his life as com- 
plete as the careful historian can draw it 
is attractive enough so that it does not need 
to be retouched to suit the tastes of the 
biographers. 


Washington’s life will bear careful scru- 
tiny. Nothing needs to be concealed. He 
had his human weaknesses, of course. 
These need not be dwelt upon. Some of 
the stories of which much has been made 
by certain recent biographers can be dis- 
carded as having little bearing on the de- 
velopment of that personality which stands 
out so sharply in American history. What 
was it, after all, that gave him such a 
commanding position? Several character- 
istics may be observed and may be em- 
phasized as being worthy of emulation by 
present-day Americans. 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


One fact about Washington’s character 
which is worthy of emphasis is that he did 
not hesitate to sacrifice his own interests 

for his country’s good. He 


His was not, to be sure, a fa- 
Larger natical ascetic. He was in- 
Intovcete terested in the furtherance 


of his own enterprises. He 
was attached to his broad 
acres and gave much of his thought to 
their expansion. When the chance came to 
speculate in land and lay a basis for larger 
fortunes he was quick to grasp it. But, on 
the other hand, when the needs of his 
country demanded that he give up the life 
which he so passionately loved at Mount 
Vernon, he was just as quick to forsake 
the ambitions which had guided him and to 
risk everything in the public service. 
Washington, it must be remembered, was 
a man of wealth. He was a man of social 
position. It was possible for him to live an 
easy and affluent life. Fortune had, on the 
whole, been kind to him. He stood near the 
top in the society of his day. Unlike Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he had much to lose by throw- 
ing himself into public life in the time of 
crisis, and it appeared that he had little to 
gain. Unlike Lincoln, furthermore, he did 
not seek the public life. It sought him and 
he entered the service of the army and 


later the service of Congress and of the 
people anxiously and with many regrets, 
but unfalteringly and without a thought of 
avoiding the heavy duties and the immi- 
nent dangers which his action involved. 

This is not to say that Washington was 
immune from the gnawings of ambition. 
When in the military service he no doubt 
welcomed a preéminent position. There is 
evidence to support the view that he 
wished to be first in command. But one 
can hardly read a book like Paul Wilstach’s 
“Mount Vernon,” which pictures Washing- 
ton’s home life, his life as a farmer, with- 
out realizing that the thing he wanted to 
do more than anything else in the world 
was to devote his life to his farm and his 
family. We know, furthermore, that Wash- 
ington lost financially by his participation 
in public life. The only way that he could 
keep going during his later years was to 
sell his land a bit at a time in order to pay 
his expenses. Mount Vernon was running 
down during his lifetime because he was 
incurring heavy expenses and was not find- 
ing it possible to give his attention to his 
private affairs. 

Another characteristic of Washington 
was honesty and a sense of justice. He 
was not a sentimental man. He was not 
generous and openhanded to a noteworthy 
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MOUNT VERNON 
An etching by E. H. Suydam from “Washington Past and Present,” by Charles Moore 
(Century). 
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degree. But he was just and he was de- 
pendable—traits which were none too com- 
mon among the political leaders of his time. 


Another element of Washington’s great- 
ness was the breadth of his vision. He had 
a national point of view which was then 


rare. Even Jefferson 
For thought that the nation was 
Broader getting too big. Many oth- 
Cooperation &TS looked forward with 


complacence to the creation 

of separate nations of the 
American domain. But Washington stood 
for union and believed in the building of 
roads and canals to hold the people to- 
gether. Even before the establishment of 
the American nation, during the dark days 
of the Confederacy, he rose above local 
jealousies and considered the interests 
of all the people, of all the states. 

When we say that Washington was a na- 
tionalist we must remember that the term 
had a somewhat different meaning from 
what it does now. He was a nationalist in 
the sense that he wanted to make the field 
of codperation larger than it had been. He 
was willing to forget local and state patri- 
otisms in order to effect a codperation of all 
the states. Nationalism is today sometimes 
looked upon in a narrowing spirit, one that 
would confine political and economic coép- 
eration to the limits of our own nation 
and deny the aspirations of those who are 
trying to make it international in scope. It 
would be unfair to say what Washington’s 
position would be, were he now alive, with 
respect to the problems of our own day, 
but it can definitely be said that in his time 
he stood out as one who was willing to for- 
get narrow patriotisms and to reach out for 
cooperation on as broad a scale as was then 
conceivable. 

More than this one should not say. 
When the attempt is made to prove that 
Washington would take this side or that 
with respect to some present day contro- 
versy if he were alive today, violence is 
done to his memory. Particularly futile 
is the effort so often made to use his Fare- 
well Address as proof that were he alive 
today he would stand for a policy of iso- 
lation. We know, however, what Wash- 
ington’s spirit was and we know the direc- 
tion in which his sympathies lay. We may 
turn to him for inspiration without quoting 
him as an unchanging authority on all 
public problems. 

It would be hard to find a better sum- 
ming up of the contribution Washington 
has made to the nation he did so much to 
establish than that which is found in James 
Truslow Adams’ “The Epic of America”: 


‘There were great patriots in America 
whose names are inscribed in the story of 
that time. There were many humble folk 
whose names have faded from our histories 
or were never known outside their narrow 
village circle, who struggled and suffered from 
the noblest motives. But war brings out the 
worst as well as the best in men. It is a 
mistake to think of the America of 1776-1783 
as a nation of patriots pressing their services 
to gain their freedom. It was hard to get 
men into the army, and to keep them there. 
Often Washington had neither money nor 
food nor clothing to offer them. But he 
always had an army, pitifully small as it was 
at times, which held the flag flying in the 
field through love of him and confidence in 
the character which they sensed in his dig- 
nified presence. Without him the cause would 
have been irretrievably lost, and the thunder 
of the orators would have rumbled long since 
into forgetful silence. When the days were 
blackest, men clung to his unfaltering courage 
as to the last firm ground in a rising flood. 
When, later, the forces of disunion in the new 
country seemed to threaten disruption, men 
again rallied to him as the sole bond of union. 
Legacy to America from these troubled years, 
he is, apart from independence itself, the 
noblest heritage of all. 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


better. It may be argued that this is an 
illogical and unreasonable position to take. 
It may similarly be argued that it is il- 
logical and unreasonable for people to give 
the party in power credit when there is a 
wave of prosperity 
such as there was 
during the Coolidge 
administration. The 
fact remains that 
many people, know- 
ing little about pub- 
lic problems, vote to 
sustain an administra- 
tion when times are 
good and to dethrone 
it when times are 
bad. 

President Hoover’s 
friends argue that he 
has met the crisis 
well and they point 
to his leadership in bringing about the debt 
moratorium of last summer and the re- 
construction program of this winter. They 
are making much, and will continue to 
make much, of the political adage that “it 
is a bad policy to swap horses while cross- 
ing a stream.” 


Present indications point clearly to the 
Democratic camp as the scene of the fire- 
works between now and next June, when 
the nominating conventions will be held. 
Let us then review the situation in that 
party in an effort to find out what the 
different candidates stand for and conse- 
quently what the various candidacies mean 
in terms of public policy. 

Among all the Democratic candidates, 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, is 
clearly in the lead. It is a case of Roose- 
velt against the field. The governor has 
been a recognized Democratic leader for 
many years. He was the party’s nominee 
for the vice-presidency in 1920, the na- 
tional ticket being Cox and Roosevelt. In 
1928 he ran for the governorship of New 
York, and although Alfred E. Smith, who 
was running at that time for the presi- 
dency, failed to carry New York, Roose- 
velt, running on the same ticket, was 
elected governor of the state. He was re- 
elected in 1930 by the greatest majority 
ever given a governor—a majority even 
greater than that which the popular “Al” 
Smith had ever received. This exhibition 
of vote-getting power naturally attracted 
the attention of the nation and suggested 
Governor Roosevelt as an available presi- 
dential candidate. 
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WHERE ROOSEVELT STANDS 


The New York governor has not de- 
clared himself on many national issues. 
Until last year he had been thought 
friendly to prohibition, but he declared at 
that time that he considered prohibition a 
failure and he thus lined himself up with 
the wets. He has not, however, said much 
about the problem 
since, and last year 
when Smith and John 
J. Raskob, chairman 
of the Democratic 
National Committee, 
were advocating a 
declaration against 
prohibition by the 
National Committee, 
Roosevelt opposed 
this action. There 
have been certain 
indications that he 
does not favor mak- 
ing prohibition the 
leading issue of the 
presidential campaign, and that while his 
personal views are not favorable to pro- 
hibition he will not insist that the Demo- 
cratic Party definitely commit itself to 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. He 
has the support, at present, of many dry 
Democrats in the West and South. In 
fact, these regions, which are strong in 
Support of prohibition, are also strong in 
his support. 
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Governor Roosevelt has stood in his own 
state for public ownership of electric 
power plants. He has stood for a policy 
by which the state would manufacture 
electric power and dispose of it to private 
companies. This policy has won him the 
support of many so-called liberals, or pro- 
gressives, who feel that the great power 
companies charge too much for their prod- 
ucts, that they have resisted regulation by 
public authorities and have used their 
wealth to control public opinion. Many of 
these liberals favor government ownership 
of power plants and they think the power 
issue should be made a leading one in the 
campaign. This element looks to Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt for leadership. 

Until recently the governor has said 
nothing about his foreign policy. He was 
an enthusiastic advocate of the League of 
Nations in 1920 when he was running for 
vice-president, and as recently as 1928 he 
reaffirmed his faith in the League. Now, 
however, as we pointed out last week, he 
comes out definitely against the League. 
He also aligns himself with those who op- 
pose the cancellation of the debts owed to 
this government by foreign nations. He 
does not definitely say that he opposes any 
revision of the debts, but the nature of 
his comment _indi- 
cated his sympathy 
with those who take 
an uncompromising 
position. 

As to Governor 
Roosevelt’s fitness for 
the presidency there 
is, of course, a differ- 
ence of opinion. He 
is a gifted orator and 
no one questions his 
personal uprightness. 
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His friends claim that 
h ALFRED E. 
he has made a fine SMITH 


record as governor of 
New York. His en- 
emies say that he has shown weakness and 
that he has lacked the courage to combat 
the evil influence of Tammany in New 
York politics. 


SMITH DECLARES HIMSELF 


Governor Roosevelt and former gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith have been close po- 
litical friends for years. Roosevelt warmly 
supported Smith during the years that the 
latter was governor. He placed Smith’s 
name in nomination for the presidency at 
the Democratic Convention in 1924 and 
again in 1928. Smith called upon Roose- 
velt to run for the governorship of New 
York in 1928 when he himself was giving 
up that office to run for president. He 
supported Roosevelt again in 1930. Then 
Roosevelt became a candidate for the 
presidential nomination and the friendship 
between the two men appeared to cool. 
There were reports that Smith was not 
supporting Roosevelt and finally last week 
came this announcement from the former 
governor: 


So many inquiries have come to me from 
friends throughout the country who worked 
for and believe in me, as to my attitude in 
the present political situation, that I feel that 
I owe it to my friends and to the millions of 
men and women who supported me so loyally 
in 1928 to make my position clear. 

If the Democratic National Convention af- 
ter careful consideration should decide that it 
wants me to lead, I will make the fight; but 
I will not make a pre-convention campaign 
to secure the support of delegates. 

By action of the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1928 I am the leader of my party 
in the Nation. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility thereby imposed, I shall not in 
advance of the convention either support or 
oppose the candidacy of any aspirant for the 
nomination. 


This of course puts the popular “Al” 
Smith into the presidential race and it un- 
questionably will enliven the Democratic 
pre-convention campaign. Its effect will 
be to increase the opposition to ‘Governor 
Roosevelt and to render it more likely that 
he cannot go into the convention with 
enough delegates to insure his nomination. 
Smith will be a rallying point for all those 
who oppose Roosevelt. Whether Smith 
himself expects the nomination is another 
matter, but if he can corral enough dele- 
gates to prevent the nomination of Roose- 
velt when the convention meets, he will be 


in a position, perhaps, to influence the 
work of the convention and he may be in 
a position practically to dictate the candi- 
date and the platform, even though he 
cannot himself secure the nomination. It 
seems quite natural, then, that the candi- 
date of 1928 should take this course, 
which will tend to prolong his influence 
in the party, especially inasmuch as he 
clearly cannot be an enthusiastic supporter 
of his successor in the governorship. 
SMITH’S POSITION 

Naturally political observers do not 
agree as to the motives of Smith. There 
are those who think that he acts from 
patriotic impulses—that he feels that 
Roosevelt is not well qualified for the 
presidency and is himself entering the 
lists not so much to secure his own nomi- 
nation as to increase the number of dele- 
gates who will go to the convention op- 
posed to Roosevelt and thus to prevent 
Roosevelt’s nomination. Others think that 
Smith has embarked upon a “rule or ruin” 
course—that he wants the presidency him- 
self, and that if he cannot have the nomi- 
nation he will plunge the party into a 
disastrous fight, such as that which char- 
acterized the Democratic Convention in 
1924. Senator Wheeler, of Montana, a 
strong supporter of Governor Roosevelt, 
declares that the “power trust” is back of 
the effort to beat Roosevelt, and has in- 
spired the candidacy of Smith.” 

Former governor Smith’s stand on most 
important national issues is well known. 
He opposes prohibition vigorously and ad- 
vocates the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. He is not a pronounced op- 
ponent of the Republican tariff policy. His 
influence in 1928 put the brakes on the 
traditional Democratic opposition to a high 
protective tariff. His position on the war 
debts has not been clearly defined. Re- 
cently he has come out for a great bond 
issue to carry on a public building program 
for the purpose of unemployment relief. 
On this issue he takes his stand with the 
La Follette forces of the Senate. 

It has seemed possible, as we have sug- 
gested, that Governor Roosevelt might go 
to the convention with enough strength to 
secure the nomination without much of a 
fight. That possibility is more remote as 
a result of “Al” Smith’s announcement, and 
yet the probability of Smith’s running 
away with the nomination quickly in Chi- 
cago next June seems still more remote. 
Under the circumstances there is a clear 
possibility, or even a probability, that some 
other candidate may 
have a chance. One 
of these “outsiders” 
| who may become an 
“insider” as the con- 
test progresses is 
Newton D. Baker, 
of Ohio, who was 
secretary of war un- 
der President Wilson 
and who has lately 
been a member of the 
Wickersham Commis- 
sion which President 
Hoover appointed to 
investigate crime in 
general, and prohibi- 
tion and its enforcement in particular. 

NEWTON D. BAKEK 


Newton D. Baker has perhaps been the 
country’s best known champion of the 
League of Nations. He does not disclaim 
it now, as does Governor Roosevelt, but 
he says it is not an issue in the campaign 
and that he would not advocate America’s 
entrance into the League until it is clear 
that public sentiment in the country has 
come, through a process of education, to 
favor it. As a member of the Wickersham 
Commission he did not straddle the issue 
but came out definitely for a repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. He has indicated, 
however, that he does not wish prohibition 
to take first place as an issue of this cam- 
paign—that he thinks chief attention 
should be given to economic problems. 
With reference to the power question he 
is said to be in opposition to Mr. Smith 
and Governor Roosevelt and to favor 
private ownership and operation of power 
plants rather than public control. This 
has made him unpopular with those pro- 
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NEWTON D. 
BAKER 


gressives, or liberals, who consider the 
power issue the dominant one in our Ameri- 
can politics. He stands for as large a meas- 
ure of codperation with the other nations 
as the American people will stand for. He 
is for a revision downward of reparations 
and international debts. In international 
policy he could be expected to carry on 
the traditions and programs of Woodrow 
Wilson. 


MARYLAND’S CANDIDATE 


Albert C. Ritchie, who is serving his 
fourth term as governor of Maryland, is 
being put forward as a “favorite son” can- 
didate of his state. If 
no other candidate 
receives the nomina- 
tion on early ballots 
the support of some 
of the _ contestants 
may gotohim. He is 
very popular in Mary- 
land and has become 
widely known through- 
out the country. 
He is a pronounced 
wet, placing as much 
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emphasis upon the 

ee proh{bition issue as 
former _ governor 

Smith, and perhaps 

even more. He talks a great deal about 


“states’ rights” and opposes encroachments 
upon the states by the national govern- 
ment. This makes him popular with those 
who do not like what they regard as too 
much regulation of business by the gov- 
ernment. It places him in opposition to 
those who, like the progressives or liberals, 
favor an increase of governmental regula- 
tion of the corporations. A resemblance 
between the governmental theories of Gov- 
ernor Ritchie and former president Cool- 
idge has been pointed out, despite the 
fact that the one is a Democrat and the 
other a Republican. The Maryland gover- 
nor sometime ago declared in favor of a 
revision of the international debts, but 
lately he has appeared to take the other 
side on that issue, his position being not 
decidedly different from that of Governor 
Roosevelt. 


GARNER IN THE RACE 


John N. Garner, of Texas, speaker of 
the House of Representatives, is another 
potential candidate. His recent elevation 
to the speakership gives him a commanding 
position in the party. He is neither bril- 
liant nor spectacular, but has a reputation 
for common sense and sound political 
judgment. He has few personal enemies 
in the party. His candidacy is being ad- 
vocated on the basis of his record as 
speaker of the House. He has led his 
party in the House of Representatives in 
the support of those policies proposed by 
President Hoover for the relief of busi- 
ness conditions. He has thus shown him- 
self not to be a narrow partisan. He stands 
for governmental economy and for a per- 
manent international commission to con- 
sider the lowering of tariff duties. His 
position on international debts has not been 
clearly defined. 


Thus far neither party has presented to 
the voters of the nation a clear-cut issue. 
The Republicans, as 
we have said, are 
standing on the 
record of President 
Hoover. One or more 
of the Democrats 
may come out with a 
definitely constructive 
legislative program 
but to date the party 
leaders have been 
content to profit by 
popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with Republican 
policies or by discon- 
tent with the condi- 
tion in which the 
country finds itself during the Republican 
administration. 
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Astronomers report two distant star groups 
are fleeing from the earth at the rate of 15,- 
000 miles a second. We are hardly that bad, 
are we? —Omaka Wortp-Heratp, 
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Government Control of Industries 


Demanded By Coal Miners’ Union 





Unemployment Insurance Also Asked; Overexpansion 
And Decreased Demand Place Coal Industry in 
Sad Plight; Machinery Replacing Men 





Disturbances in the coal-mining regions 
of Kentucky and West Virginia have 
aroused nation-wide interest during the 
past few months. Stirring tales of strug- 
gles between the miners and their employ- 
ers are definite proof that the plight of the 
American coal industry is a matter of grave 
concern. Mine owners complain that they 
are operating at a loss, and miners are be- 
coming resentful at the continuous wage- 
cuts and economy measures which are re- 
ducing their standard of living to a level 
compared by some to that of 
the Chinese coolie. 3 Hi 

Up until recently, the United x 
Mine Workers of America, a 
body representing about 400,- 
000 miners in the bituminous 
coal districts of the East and 
Middle West, has pursued a 
policy of conciliation with 
mine owners and operators. 
They have sought to achieve a 
sound basis whereby both cap- 
ital and labor could work to- 
gether to mutual advantage. 
On the first of this month, 
however, the organization, offi- 
cially abandoned its policy of 
conciliation and revealed a 
new platform in a set of three 
resolutions, adopted at _ its 
convention in Indianapolis. 

Unemployment insurance, 
which would assure miners and 
their families the necessities of 
life during periods of enforced 
idleness, was the first demand. 
Secondly, federal control of 
the coal industry was frankly 
advocated. Lastly, a general 
recommendation was pro- 
claimed in favor of govern- 
ment acquisition of all basic 
industries, Just what were con- 
sidered the “basic industries” 
was not specified, but it is pre- 
sumed that the term includes 
coal, iron, the railroads and 
other industries which are at 
the base of America’s indus- 
trial system. 





From the workers’ point of view, the 
advent of the machine in mining has been 
a severe blow. In the coal districts where 
the unions maintain the wages at a high 
level, operators have been replacing men 
with machines as quickly as they could 
afford them. One Wyoming company, for 
example, increased its percentage of ma- 
chine-mined coal from 3.2 to 51.3 per cent 
in six years. The number of men employed 
dropped 40 per cent in the same period. 
Only in the non-union coal districts, where 





Sidney A. Hale, editor of the Coal Age, 
is more optimistic. He sees signs of tech- 
nical improvements in the industry and 
considers very important: 


. . . the disappearance of the ideas borne of a 
gambler psychology which characterized the 
industry before 1926.... The hope for a 
return of “the good old days,” when strikes, 
car shortages, local disaster, national calamity, 
or international catastrophe could create an 
overnight bull market in coal, has been defi- 
nitely abandoned. Leadership in the industry 
is modernizing its viewpoint as well as its 
physical properties and gradually is coming 
to the realization that its future prosperity 
depends upon stabilizing the present trade in 
coal as a raw fuel and in seeking new uses for 
its product in the laboratory and in the field. 





GROWING 


Perhaps the only large industry which 
has not been on the decline during the 
past two years is the electrical industry. 
More than ever people used added quan- 
tities of electricity in 1931. In fact, more 
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MILLIONS OF TONS A YEAR 


The coal industry like many others is suffering from the ills of over-production. 


disturbances have been the result. 





Strikes, wage-cuts and serious 


—— 


Jobless Attend 
College Courses 


Massachusetts Committee Offers Op- 
portunity to “White Collar” Idle 


When people speak of the unemployed, 
they generally refer to the laborers, the 
hand-workers, who form the largest per- 
centage of this unfortunate group. But 
there is also another class of people, 
known as the “white-collar” class, which 
has suffered from the reduction of person- 
nel in commercial and industrial offices, 
These people, accustomed to a certain 
amount of comfort and leisure, are in a 
peculiar position; they do not wish to re- 
ceive charity, and tend to hide their mis- 
fortune to the best of their ability. Of 
late, however, it is becoming apparent 
_ that the unemployed office- 
workers, as a class, are be- 
coming discouraged, as the 
period of enforced idleness 
drags on and on. 

In Massachusetts the 
Emergency Committee on Un- 
employment recently took 
steps to improve the mental 
attitude of the unemployed by 
giving them the opportunity 
to attend university courses. 
Practically all the educational 
institutions of university 
standing in Greater Boston 
are coOperating with the com- 
mittee, and the plan is now 
operating successfully. 

The services of leading edu- 
cators and experts are given 
without cost. The classrooms 
are likewise provided rent 
free. When the series of 
courses was first announced, 
1,200 applicants enrolled im- 
mediately. 

The entire list of subjects 
from which the applicants may 
choose is as follows: account- 
ing, business English, business 
organization, business law, 
finance, journalism, marketing, 
retail selling, salesmanship, 
typewriting, stenographic dic- 
tation, literature, commercial 
art, industrial art, choral sing- 
ing, plastic art, leathercraft 
and metal work. Should suffi- 
cient interest be manifested in 








other subjects, such as psy- 





These measures, especially 
the last two, are considered very radical. 
There were some members of the organ- 
ization itself who opposed the resolu- 
tions, saying that such measures would 
mean “uprooting our present civilization” 
and “the end of modern capitalism.” How- 
ever, such plans as this have been advo- 
cated at one time or another for many 
years, both in this country and abroad. 


But whence comes this strife and dis- 
content in our coal industry? The answer 
is not wholly to be found in the present 
depression, for the coal industry has been 
in a slough of depression for many years. 
The major decline dates from 1923, when 
705,000 miners, more than ever before, 
were employed in the mines. This number 
has gradually fallen off to less than 
500,000. The rest are idle. 

The principal cause of this condition is 
said to be the overexpansion of the indus- 
try. Economists have estimated that the 
capacity of the existing mines and the 
number of workers attached to them is at 
least 50 per cent greater than is required 
by the various industries of the country. 
The coal producers have based their opera- 
tion on the supposition that industry would 
continue to develop in this country as it 
did throughout the past century and in the 
early portion of this one. But this can- 
not go on forever. True, industry must 
expand to meet the needs of growing popu- 
lation, but the process will be slow and 
gradual. For this reason, it is maintained 
by many that there is overproduction in 
the coal industry. 


wages were low, did the mines continue to 
employ men instead of machines. On the 
whole, however, the machine accounts for 
a substantial part of the idle mine popula- 
tion today. 


The third factor bearing on the present 
situation in the coal industry, is a decrease 
in demand on the part of the consumer. 
The last two years show the most marked 
decline, but even before that time, there 
was a noticeable falling off in the orders 
for coal. On the other hand, production 
rose steadily. The explanation of this is 
to be found in the substitution, in numer- 
ous cases, of oil, natural gas, and water 
power for coal as sources of energy. In 
addition, the coal-burning industries have 
increased their efficiency in the use of fuel. 
Since 1919, steam railroads have reduced 
coal consumption from 20 to 28 per cent 
per mile. The steel industry requires 15 
per cent less coal to produce a ton of 
steel. Such technical advances have had 
serious effects on the coal market. 

Clearly, the situation is grave. The 
owners are unwilling to operate at a loss, 
and miners are equally unwilling to 
bear the entire burden of reduced prof- 
its in reduced wages. Perhaps some agree- 
ment similar to that reached between rail- 
road operators and their employees will be 
arrived at, but at present, there seems little 
likelihood of such a settlement, when the 
most moderate of miners’ organizations, 
the United Mine Workers, has refused to 
treat with the capitalists and is appealing 
for federal assistance, 


than 100,000 new customers were added 
to the already large list of electricity users 
in the United States. The use of elec- 
trical power has increased so rapidly that 
ninety per cent of all the homes of the 
nation are now lighted by electricity—more 
than twenty million in all. 

It does not appear that people have been 
cutting down on the light bill either. As 
a general rule the cost of electrical power 
for the home is not a great item of expense. 
Although it is used for a variety of pur- 
poses—to bring heat, cold, power, radio 
programs, and the like—the average cost 
per family is only about ten cents a day. 





VIOLENCE IN JAPAN 


The bitterness of party strife in Japan 
was illustrated in a tragic way when Jun- 
nosuke Inouye, finance minister in the cabi- 
net which retired a few weeks ago, was 
assassinated by a member of one of the 
parties which was in opposition to that of 
Mr. Inouye. The Minseito party, of which 
the slain man was a leader, is liberal in 
foreign policy and opposes the aggressive 
measures in China which the Japanese 
government is carrying on. The assassina- 
tion of the former finance minister has put 
the Minseito Party to embarrassment at 
this particular time. It was he who had 
been leading the campaign for his party in 
the national elections scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 20. In fact, he was on his way to 
a political meeting when the murder was 
committed. 


chology and history, an at- 
tempt will be made to organize such 
courses. 

The only practical difficulty encountered 
by the Massachusetts Emergency Commit- 
tee in arranging these codperative courses 
was in obtaining proper facilities for the 
typewriting course. This appeared to be 
the most popular branch, and the matter 
of obtaining the hundreds of machines 
necessary for a thorough training presents 
obvious difficulties. For this reason, the 
committee suggests that other groups plan- 
ning to make use of the idea omit the 
typewriting course and concentrate on less 
technical and exacting subjects. 





IN RADIO CITY 


According to an announcement made last 
week, one of the interesting features of 
Radio City, the gigantic center of enter- 
tainment now under construction in New 
York City, will be a school giving instruc- 
tion in dancing and dramatic art. Stu- 
dents who are gifted along those lines but 
not having sufficient funds to pay for the 
proper instruction will receive their les- 
sons free of charge and will be provided 
with suitable living quarters in Radio City. 
Those having the means will be charged 
a nominal fee of about ten dollars a week, 
it was announced, This plan is to be fol- 
lowed in order to sponsor high-class enter- 
tainment of this nature in the Unit 
States by giving ample opportunity for 
development to those showing special gifts 
in dancing and acting. 





